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The ‘Power’ of Today’s Press 


Even in these days of rampant malar- 
key, you will have to go far to find a 
more striking amalgam of sense and 
nonsense than the lead article of the 
current Harper’s magazine. 

• The article, in which Tom Bethell 
makes his bow as a Washington editor 
of Harper’s, is called “The Myth of an 
Adversary Press.” Its thesis is that the 
news media have become, rather than 
the adversary, “a part of the govern- 
ment in all but formal constitutional 
ratification of the fact” For all intents 
and purposes, Bethell says, The New 
York Times and CBS News and the rest 
of Big Media can best be understood as 
parts of the federal bureaucracy. 

Bethell’s article is not easy on the 
reader. One has to cut through semantic 
thickets: “the endless droning of the 
nightly news, which threatens to make 
media junkies of us all, primed for the 
fix of crisis, and its attendant escalation 
of interest and receptiveness to media 
soothsayers.” And rewrites of history: 
.“No doubt the influential newspapers 
assumed their present guise of imparti- 
ality as a result of the example provided 
by television.” And just plain nonsense: 
“I don’t know one person who didn’t 
thoroughly enjoy it (Watergate) from 
beginning to end.” 

It is also the kind of article that drives 
news people up the wall (which may ex- 
plain some of my own problems with itX 


They don’t like to be reminded of their 
own power, which is the real focus of 
the piece. 

And when the reminder is coupled 
with the charge that they glory in their 
power and promote a fraud— their 
watchdog role— to maintain it, they are 
infuriated. I became aware of the article 
when I heard two prominent Washing- 
ton reporters agree that it was terrible. 

Having said all that, I must concede 
that Bethell raises important matters 


The News Business 


and presents some useful insights about 
the press and the government and what 
goes on between them. 

An example IS his discussion of the 
leaks that, as he points out, too often are 
passed off as the fruits of investigative 
reporting. 

In the old days, he says, the press got 
its leaks mainly from the top, and they 
were given for a purpose: The press 
was, in effect, a promulgator of official 
views. Now, he says, the leaks are com- 
ing from a lower level and reflect unof- 
ficial, dissident views. So instead of 
being the patsy of the people in control, 
the press is the ally of those who op- 
j>ose the official line. 

As a result, he continues, editors can 


now “assume a role indistinguishable 
from that of Cabinet members”— that 
is, they are able to formulate alterna- 
tive policy. And, because they control 
the instruments that shape public opin- 
ion, they are able to sell that policy. 

Further, Bethell maintains, in a con- 
frontation the media always appears to 
be for openness and the government 
for deception, and, therefore, the me- 
dia always wins. Thus, it emerges “not 
merely as a quasi-branch of govern- 
ment but as a branch that is, in the 
event of confrontation, rather more 
powerful than any other branch.” 

As you can see, Bethell jumps nimbly 
from crag to crag. At one moment the 
press is part of government and the ad- 
versary relationship is a myth. At an- 
other moment the press is locked in com- 
bat with the official hierarchy. And at 
still another, it is a branch of govern- 
ment, but at war with the other branch- 
es. 

He is hard to pin down, and he tends 
to overstate. But he says some things that 
are true and that need saying. 

It is true, for example, that the press 
has a self-serving standard on secrecy. It 
sees itself as free to decide whether an 
official secret is to be kept or not But it 
insists there is one type of secret that is 
inviolate and never to be disclosed: 
where it the press, gets other secrets. 

It is also true, as he says, that the me- 


dia turn up the volume on their “echo 
chambers” when they see a threat The 
media’s handling of the Daniel Schorr 
confrontation with Congress is a valid 
example of that 

Bethell insists that the press loves its 
expanding power ‘The most fundamen- 
tal premise of Washington journalists 
has always been that the journalist de- 
sires to be a partner in power." I don’t 
believe that is true for all or even a ma- 
jority of journalists. , 

He also says journalists “will not easily 
surrender their new importance.” That 
is harder to argue with. I find that many 
journalists worry about the tremendous 
power of today's press and their own ce- 
lebrity, but I know of no serious search 
for a way to surrender either. 

All in all, Bethell provides a flawed but 
useful anti-establishment view of the 
press. If, when you take away the trim- 
mings and the excesses, he is saying that 
the press is an essential part of American 
democracy, a part so important and so 
powerful that without it the system 
would not function, HI go along. 

But if he really means that press and 
government have become one, I can’t 
agree. I don’t think that the adversary 
relationship— the creative tension, if you 
will— between government and press is 
superficial or phony. On the contrary. I 
think It is what makes the whole thing 
work. 


